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east. They now put to sea, and sailed westwards along the southertx coast
of Sicily. 'They met the Roman fleet at a place called Ecnomus, a little more
than halfway along that coast. The battle that ensued was the greatest
that, up to that time, had ever been fought at sea; it is calculated that not
fewer than 300,000 men were engaged. It was desperately contested on both
sides; but at Ecnomus, again, we are astonished to find the Roman fleet
victorious (256 B.C.).

The way was now open to Africa. The consuls, after refitting and pro-
visioning their fleet, sailed straight across to the Hermcean promontory,
which is distant from the nearest point of Sicily not more than eighty miles.
But the omens were not auspicious; the Roman soldiery went on board with

ROMAN EMBASSY AT CABTHAGE
(After Mirys)
gloomy forebodings of their fate; one of the tribunes refused to lead his
legionaries into the ships, till Regulus ordered the lictors to seize him. The
passage, however, was favoured by the wind. The consuls landed their men,
drew up the fleet on shore, and fortified it in a naval camp; and then, march-
ing southwards, they took the city of Aspis or Clupea by assault. No
Carthaginian army met them; every place they came near, except Utica,
surrendered at discretion, for they were unfortified and defenceless. Car-
thage, being of old mistress of the sea, feared no invaders, and, like England,
trusted for defence to her wooden walls. Yet she had not been unwarned.
Sixty years before the adventurous Agathocles had landed like Regulus.
Then, as now, the whole country lay like a garden before him, covered with
wealthy towns and the luxurious villas of the Carthaginian merchants.
Then two hundred towns or more had surrendered almost without stroke of
sword. It appeared as if the same easy success now awaited Regulus and
the Romans.